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You May Create a Trust Fund 


for the benefit of your family or yourself by putting a part or all of 
your property in our hands as Trustee under a Deed of Trust. 


The Trust may be established with a moderate amount of property 
and additions made to it from time to time. You may reserve the 
right to terminate the Trust or change your Trustee or Beneficiaries 


and thus have an opportunity to meet changing conditions. 


To explain what you may accomplish by means of a Trust Fund 
we have published a booklet entitled **Concerning Trusts and Wills,” 
a copy of which will be mailed on request. 


Write or call for Booklet B5 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, ctc. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


‘Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


CATS PAw 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


ORDER BY NA 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


BO STON, MASS. 


SHOE DE4y 


There is nothing just as good as the 
OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
ALL FOOD ~ NO WASTE 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused by : 
cold or use of the voice. Free from opiates in any form, ENGRAVERS PRINTERS 
Sold only in boxes — never in bulk. At druggists or 
by mail. 


Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Stationers 
B Fre w Engraving and 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES Supplies — Ln 
evices — Fine Statio mery 
Leather Goods 


STATIONERS Boston 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


PIERCE CO. 
BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


57-61 Franklin Street 


BROWN’S cannon DENTIFRICE 
REAL ESTATE 


At druggists or by mail. 129 Tremont Street, Boston 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


41 Concord Street 


FRAMINGHAM 


Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


its; "25, Oint- 
All druggists; 
cure, Devt. B, Boston.” Chapels 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


Incorporated 


Undertakers 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Carriage and Motor Service 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


Iwould not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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SEE, on the Jack London Club page, the bill 
introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature to 
prohibit the trained animal performance. 


THIS has been, up to the time this issue of our 
magazine goes to press, a wonderful winter for 
city horses. The absence of snow and ice from 
the pavements has saved them a vast deal of 
suffering. 


WHO can doubt that national prohibition will 
mean an unspeakable amount of suffering saved 
our domestic animals? Many a deed of cruelty, 
of neglect, resulting in starvation and even 
death, has been due to drink. 


THE horses recently sold by the Government 
at auction at the camps and remount stations, 
according to newspaper reports, brought an 
average of $75. They cost an average of $177. 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND, six hundred 
and sixty-seven horses and mules are reported 
to have died from disease or wounds in the 
service of the United States before the armistice 
was signed. The total casualties were 42,311. 


UP to the time of the signing of the armistice 
there were 191,631 horses with the American 
Expeditionary Force. Of these only 39,845 had 
been shipped from this country directly for our 
service. The balance had been received from 
France, England and Spain. 


OWING to the great shortage of horses in 
Europe, and the demand for tonnage to this 
country, it is probable that the United States 
will sell in France all its war horses now over- 
seas. 


MORE than 100,000,000 four-footed animals 
slaughtered annually in this country for human 
food! We are inexcusably cruel as a people in 
not demanding legislation that will compel the 
rendering of all these animals suddenly uncon- 
scious before the thrust of the knife. 


WHILE it would have been impossible to have 
fought the war without the motor truck, the 
automobile and the motorcycle, it would also, 
says a foreign correspondent of the Washington 
Post, have been impossible to have fought the 
war without the horse. 


TAKE HEART 


HE humane cause is not a popular one. 

We wish this statement were not true. 
We know too well, however, that it is. Multi- 
tudes of people like animals — their animals. 
Multitudes of people like children — their chil- 
dren. To feel a personal responsibility for the 
protection of all animals this is something 
the majority knows nothing about. Mr. Angell 
was right when he said repeatedly that for 
twenty people interested in human beings there 
was only one who concerned himself about the 
welfare of animals. We think, if anything, he 
did not put it strong enough. The vast num- 
ber of our churches, so far as we can judge from 
the utterances or activities of their ministers, 
care nothing for animals, never give their 
sufferings more than a passing thought. Only 
one college in the land gives, if we know the 
facts, any consideration to the vital subject of 
humane education. 

The appeal of the animal, mute, yet real and 
pathetic, often agonizing and tragic, coming 
every day in a hundred different forms, is un- 
heeded, save in rare instances, by the wise, the 
learned, as the world reckons. To this great 
ministry not many mighty, not many noble 
are called. Still, faithful and devoted friend of 
the helpless and the weak, take heart ‘and fare 
right on. Your cause is the finest fruitage of 
the finest spirit mankind knows or can know. 
The deepest, the widest, the divinest humanity 
sweeps out till it includes not only all the world 
of one’s fellows, no matter what the race or 
creed or color, but til] it envelops in its love for 
justice and compassion the whole realm of sen- 
tient life. This is why at last your cause will 
triumph. What matter whether in yours or 
another’s day. 


THE Director of remounts of the British army 
has stated that, while with commercial firms the 
average of sick and resting horses is about 20 
per cent., with the British army in France, so 
excellent has been the veterinary service, the 
average has been kept down to 12} per cent. 


THE American horse, so writes The Listener 
in the Boston Transcript, has won peculiar 
honors in the Great War, as well as the Ameri- 
can Indian. The English captain, Sidney 
Galtrey, in a book entirely devoted to “The 
Horse and the War,” declares in so many words 
that the Yankee horse “is the real equine hero of 
the war.” 


A NATIONAL FAILURE 


HE Washington authorities who could, if 

they would, revolutionize all our ancient 
and barbarous methods of slaughtering our 
food animals, must be asleep. Do they know 
that Germany has been 50 years ahead of the 
United States in the way she destroys her cat- 
tle, sheep and swine? Do they know she cares 
for the carcasses of these animals when they 
are dressed and protects the public health by _ 
competent inspection and rigid enforcement of 
sanitary regulation? 

Outside our few big packing-houses where 
cattle, sheep and swine are killed by the thou- 
sands every day, there are innumerable little 
slaughter-pens throughout the land, hidden 
away in the woods, in old abandoned stables 
and cellars, where, amid stench and filth, many 
hundreds of thousands of animals are annually 
slaughtered, their meat, often diseased and 
poisoned by fright and suffering, going into 
those wretched markets that cater to the poor. 

Humanity, economy, and the public health, 
all plead for the municipal abattoir, — for the 
slaughter-house under state or city or county 
management, where thorough care shall be 
given to inspection, sanitation, and above all 
to the prevention of all needless suffering on 
the part of the animals killed for food. What 
will ever stir the dull, indifferent heart of 
America to the wholly needless cruelties en- 
dured by her food animals through the weary 
days of transportation and during the last tor- 
tures of the slaughter-house? 

A letter from England just received tells us 
that the abattoirs in Africa, India and the East 
are with few exceptions municipal, and that 
killing by the bullet is the method that generally 
prevails. The abattoirs in Australia and New 
Zealand are also municipal. Yet we sleep on. 


To THE Lapy oF THE House: 


Please order all your supplies for the day 
early in the morning. Telephoning an extra 
order means an extra trip to your door for me 
and that wears me out; it means double work 
for sales clerk and bookkeeper as well as for 
driver and horse. This adds to the cost of all 
you buy. 

Hurry-up orders mean whipping for me. 
Why wait till streets are covered with snow 
and ice before ordering more coal? 

Your obedient servant, 
Tue Detivery Horse 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 21-26, 1919 
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MORE THAN 2000 NEW MEMBERS FOR THE PAST MONTH 


Jack London Club Now Numbers 24,054 — The First Legislation 


HAT the influence of the Jack London 

Club is being felt, witness this: A Bill 
has been introduced into the Massachusetts 
Legislature forbidding THe oF 
Any TRAINED oR TRICK OR PERFORMING 
Anmats AT Any THEATER, PARK, SUMMER 
Resort, oR OTHER REGULARLY ESTABLISHED 
oF Pustic AMUSEMENT OR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 

The bill came before the Committee on Legal 
Affairs, January 22, and we were given a most 
courteous and thoughtful hearing by the Com- 
mittee. The opposition will make itself felt 
in the Legislature. If every member of the 
Jack London Club in Massachusetts will write 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Legal 
Affairs, State House, Boston, urging that the 
Bill be reported, it will be rendering a splendid 
service. How shall they know public opinion 
on this matter unless we tell them? Then if 
the Bill is reported we must write our senators 
and representatives to support it. 

Why by the words “regularly established 
places of amusement” did we omit the circus 
from the prohibition of the Act? Because we 
believed to include the circus would be to defeat 
the Bill. Hosts of people patronize the circus 
ignorant of the fact that, over against the so- 
called amusement it furnishes, it is a parasite 
upon the community, coming to a city or town 
only to carry away thousands of dollars, and 
bringing in its wake a crowd of sharpers and 
thieves. These would oppose any measure 
that struck at the circus. Let us get half a 
loaf now if we can rather than strive for nothing 
unless we can get the whole loaf. 


Jack London says, in “Michael Brother of 
Jerry,” we shall never stop the evil of the 
performing animal trick in our theaters till 
people get up and go out of places of amuse- 
ment during the time these “stunts” are given. 


To agree to do this is all you have to do to 
join the Club. We should like to have you 
send us your name and as many other names 
as you can. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


The book is published by the Macmillan 
Co. at $1.50. We will send the “Foreword” 
free to any asking for it. A Copy OF THE BOOK 
FREE AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our Dumb Animals, Aso 
FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. 
Twenty-five copies of the book have already 
been given as prizes; several of these to schools. 


From the Secretary of the Performing Animals 

Defence Committee, England 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

I am very much obliged for your kind letter 
and pleased to know that the Jack London Club 
has made such rapid strides in your country. 

With regard to our starting a similar organi- 
zation in England we have given the idea some 
amount of consideration but we hardly think 
that it would be as effective here as with you, 
for the following reasons: Comparatively very 
few halls include animal turns in their pro- 
grams and the audiences who frequent them 
are not of the thinking class. They just saunter 
in and take any amusement that is offered 
without question or consideration. In a very 
large majority of cases they do not belong to 
the class who would ever join such a Club. 


We would greatly appreciate from members 
of the Jack London Club contributions, how- 
ever small, toward the clerical expenses, post- 
age and literature, necessitated by the work 
| of the Club. 


Our own idea is that if the managers them- 
selves could be persuaded not to book animals’ 
turns — that the public do not really desire 
them — the trouble would be at an end, and 
we are busy at the present time writing our 
disapproval of every objectionable turn that 
we witness and our helpers are interrupting the 
performances with loud remarks. This has 
an immediate effect upon the audience, who at 
once cease applauding — and possibly begin to 
think. If such disturbances occurred frequently 
the managers would wisely learn the lesson. 

With best wishes for the prospering of all 
your good efforts, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
JessEY WADE 


A Model Letter— Let Others Follow This 
Good Example 


Miss Frances E. Couch, first vice-president 
of the Dubuque (Iowa) Benevolent and Hu- 


A CRUEL TURN 


mane Society, sends us a copy of a letter she 
wrote to the manager of a local theater. {t is 
so excellent in every way we commend it to 
our readers as a model to be followed in other 
cities and towns. Miss Couch also writes: 
“I shall do all in my power to get the animal- 
loving people here to join the Jack London Club. 
I shall also write something concerning the Club 
which I shall ask our papers to publish. This 
is what she wrote to the local theater manager: 

After looking over carefully the marked 
articles in enclosed copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
I truly hope you will decide to ‘‘cut out” en- 
tirely from your future programs, any and all 
animal “stunts.” 

You and your good wife are both so extremely 
fond of animals, I personally feel that you will 
give this matter very serious consideration. 
To have you take such a splendid stand as this, 
here in our community, would have a tre- 
mendous influence for good treatment on our 
local animals, as well as the poor stage ones. 


Hand This to the Theater Manager 


We shall be glad to supply to our members at 
cost, 10 cents per dozen, post-paid, cards of 
which the following is a copy: — 


TOGETHER WITH THOUSANDS OF OTHER MEMBERS 


OF 

THE JACK LONDON CLUB 
I offer my PROTEST AGAINST THE 
CRUELTY THAT HAS BEEN PRAC- 
TISED to make possible nearly every 
trained animal performance, and I have left 
the audience of this theater 


To Show My Disapproval of such Exhibitions 


San Francisco, Cal. 


At the Orpheum Theater one Fred Weiss was 
exhibiting a singing pig. The whip, an innocent 
looking affair, was pressed behind the pig’s ear 
when the command was given for it to “sing.” 
When the officer of the San Francisco S. P. C. A. 
seized the whip the butt of it was found to con- 
tain a spike. No wonder the poor thing “sang.” 


Yet He Never Heard of the Club 


During the exhibition of wild trained animals, 
a gentleman was asked, ** Why are you leaving?” 
“Why am I leaving?” he answered. “Can 
any self-respecting man who believes in the 
superiority of his race, who believes himself 
above other animals of the earth; who believes 
in right, justice and fair play, sit and watch 
the spectacle of his fellow species breaking 
every law of justice, degrading themselves 
beneath the level of the beasts, practising 
tyranny, torture and atrocious _barbarity? 
Can a man witness such things — things that 
the brutes themselves would not do — and then 
honor and respect his race?” 


THE BELLS OF HEAVEN 


"TWOULD ring the bells of Heaven 
The wildest peal for years, 
If Parson lost his senses 
And people came to theirs, 
And he and they together 
Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers 
And dancing dogs and bears, 
And wretched, blind pit ponies, 
And little hunted hares. 
Hopcson 
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Be Kind to Animals Week, April 21—26, 1919 


Humane Sunday, April 27 — Humane Day in Schools, Tuesday, April 22 — Poster Contest for Pupils 


Prominent Humane Workers of Country Tell of Plans for the Success of the Celebrations 


HE value of HUMANE SUNDAY and BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK can hardly 
be overestimated. Certainly, from the reports 
received from all parts of the country during 
the last four years, the humane movement has 
attracted the attention of thousands who would 
not have been reached except for the special 
efforts made in connection with these anni- 
versaries. 

Here in Massachusetts we have been sending 
each year a special letter to a select list of 
ministers (we cannot attempt to reach all of 
them in this way), asking for recognition 
of HUMANE SUNDAY. While, as in other 
places where the plan is used, we do not meet 
with as generous response as we could wish, 
yet we know that some sermons on kindness 
are preached that probably would not have 
been but for our interest in asking for them, 
and so is it not worth while just to keep the 
pulpit in mind of the fact that the humane so- 
cieties are demanding attention to this subject? 

The BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK appeal 
is surer of success because here the humane 
society is very largely responsible for the re- 
sults. It cannot possibly fail if intelligent 
effort is given to make the “Week” go. Here 
is our golden opportunity to reach the multi- 
tude — in the movies by lantern slides; in the 
schools by special talks on the part of teacher 
and visitor; and, above all and first and last 
and every day, by the use of printers’ ink and 
the product of the sign painter. The news- 
paper publicity given to BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK is perhaps the greatest asset 
of the movement today, but the possibilities 
for good in extending the influence, both of 
HUMANE SUNDAY and BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK, startle the imagination 
— when we stop to think of what might be done. 

Below we present brief accounts sent, in 
response to our request, from representative 
organizations throughout the country, telling 
of what has been done, or of plans being made, 
to carry out the purpose of these anniversaries: — 


Erie County S. P. C. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
Committee of the Erie County Society of Buf- 
falo last year decided that not only educational 
methods should be used, but that extensive 
advertising would be helpful. The animal am- 
bulances and the Society’s automobile were 
placarded carrying the slogan BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK into every part of the city. 
Posters were placed in street cars, circulars 
were distributed in large factories. The Flagg 
poster was hung in the windows of all large 
stores, slides announcing the date of HUMANE 
SUNDAY were presented in thirty motion- 
picture houses. Beginning in February one 
hundred calls were made on ministers and 
priests, who referred in some manner to the 
movement on HUMANE SUNDAY. The 
poem “Our Four-footed Friends Over There” 
was recited in eighty-five Sunday-schools. 

On Wednesday the Society building kept 
open house. Forty women were present attired 
in the Red Star uniform, winding bandages for 
horses and dogs in the war. One hundred and 
fifty callers and forty new members were re- 
ceived. All nature study and many war stories 
were taught in sixty-two grammar and twelve 


The BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
celebration is of such character that it is diffi- 
cult to fix upon any one feature as being the 
most important in producing results. I feel, 
however, that there is no other activity under- 
taken by our societies which is so productive in 
making friends for our work and for our socie- 
ties. I think that we should do everything in 
our power to make the celebration as general in 
character as possible. 


MatrHew McCurrie, 
Secretary, San Francisco S. P. C. A. 


parochial schools. Four lantern slide talks 
were given in Buffalo and vicinity. Through 
the courtesy of a prominent florist the rooms 
on reception day were attractively decorated. 
All cut flowers were later sent to the Children’s 
Hospital. 

Mrs. F. Hyarr Smrru, Acting Secretary 


Rhode Island Humane Education Society 


Four principal forms of observance in the past 
have been: letters to clergymen asking them 
to preach appropriate sermons, or to make some 
reference to the day and week; — twice, a large 
public meeting held at 4 p.m. Humane Sunday 
with short addresses by speakers whose messages 
should bring people together to hear them. 
Some press work has been done each year, and 
once the Narragansett Electric Lighting Co. 
displayed the words BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
for the entire week. 

Probably the most far-reaching work the 
R. I. Humane Educaton Society has done on 
these occasions has been the visits to as many 
schools as possible, going to a different city or 
large town each day of that week, aad giving 
addresses in High Schools and some of the 
largest school buildings, using lantern slides 


ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES, THE NATURALIST, AND A CHICKADEE TAKING LUNCH 
TOGETHER 


where practicable. This is always accompanied 
by the judicious distribution of humane leaflets 
for use with pupils. We have sometimes pur- 
chased copies of the “Humane Day Exercises,” 
published by the American Humane Education 
Society, and distributed them among teachers 
as far as possible. In 1918 an invitation to 
address a Sunday-school and use lantern slides 
illustrating Red Star Animal Relief work was 
accepted. 

EuizaABetH W. OLNEY, 

Corresponding Secretary 


Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Philadelphia 


The value of BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK to the anti-cruelty society cannot be 
properly measured in either money or words. 

The week set apart each year for special 
features bearing upon child and animal protec- 
tion, has created a much greater interest in 
our labors, and I am firmly of the belief that 
the several societies have gained both in moral 
and financial support, by its yearly observance. 

I recall the time, and that not so many years 
ago, that our cause was accorded but small 
consideration by our citizens and that great 
educator — the Public Press. But thanks to 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK an awaken- 
ing has taken place, and today humane societies 
are looked upon as being worthy of support, by 
the representatives of all classes. 

My thought is, that in cities where Humane 
Education Societies are located, these organiza- 
tions should have entire charge of BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK celebrations, instead of 
dividing the efforts among several. 

F. B. RutHerrorp, Operative Manager 


Norfolk (Virginia) S. P. C. A. 


Relative to our success in observing HU- 
MANE SUNDAY and BE KIND TO ANI- 
MALS WEEK will say we made it quite an 
event one year by having a parade some two 


Louise Baynes 
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miles long, in which floats and working horses 
together with splendid turnouts were features 
of the parade. This with liberal space given 
by the press in publishing humane articles 
made quite an impression on the public, making 
our Society more prominent than ever before. 

We have been quite successful in offering 
gold medals to High school pupils for the best 
essays on “ Kindness to Animals.” 

I believe, however, the most lasting benefit 
has come from our efforts in having humane 
exercises in the public schools and articles in 
the press calling attention of the public to 
observe the Week in being specially kind to 
animals. 

This year, besides offering prizes in poster 
contest, our Society will give prizes for best 
essays on the week’s observance and have some 
of them published in daily papers. 

W. F. President 


Humane Society of the City of Columbus 

Last year the Columbus Humane Society 
made use of two features in the observation of 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK and HU- 
MANE SUNDAY which seemed to be ef- 
fective. We procured from a local slide company, 
at a cost of $6.25, twenty-five slides containing 
the following: — 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK April 15 
to 20. HUMANE AND RED STAR 
SUNDAY April 21st. The Columbus Hu- 
mane Society asks you to be kind to animals 
and help to protect them. 


These slides were distributed among the 
various moving-picture theaters of our city and 
were shown at each performance during the 
week. The management of the theaters readily 
consented to do this and manifested a desire 
to co-operate with the Society. The same 
matter was carried conspicuously in the display 
advertisements of one of our leading merchants. 

These features were so satisfactory that we 
expect to use the same in the observation of BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK and HUMANE 
SUNDAY this year. We will probably request 
several of our leading merchants to contribute 
part of their advertising space to this splendid 
work. 

EuGene Morgan, Sec’y and Alt’y 


Hawaiian Humane Society, Honolulu 


I have before me your Band of Mercy pledge 
card. Will you kindly let me know as soon 
as possible what your charge would be per 
hundred for these cards? I would like to use 
them in our BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
in April. Being chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Hawaiian Humane Society 
I am now planning my work for that week. 
Last April I spoke in twenty-seven school- 
rooms during that week. I used Boy Scout 
Law, Number 6, “A Scout is Kind,” etc., and 
had it written on the blackboard. I would 
like to use your pledge this year. 

Mrs. Ciirrorp KIMBALL, 
Chairman Education Committee 
San Francisco S. P. C. A. 

Observance of BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK and HUMANE SUNDAY in Cali- 
fornia has had the effect of acquainting the 
public with the purposes of humane work and 
making generally known the organizations here 
engaged in it. 

Plans for the 1919 observance probably will 
follow those of other years to the extent that 
a program of special events, lasting throughout 


Be Kind to Animals 


(An Acrostic) 
MARY CRAIGE YARROW 


Be Kind — Be Kind — Sweet as some angel song of Heavenly music rare, 
Each time we hear the whisper of those gently pleading words; ’tis 


Kindness so dear, so beautiful, our voiceless brothers crave; when 

In Cruelty’s iron grasp, the dumb creation writhes and groans. 

Now beneath Mercy’s sheltering wings, may they find peace and painless rest; 
Downtrodden and oppressed no longer; feeling no more the wounds of lash and goad. 


Torture — the steel trap’s leeth — the cage; hunger and thirst; frozen by ice and sleet, 


or parched by burning heat; 


O pain-racked creatures dumb, what fearful anguish have you known! 


As beaten, starved, and dying, upward to Heaven your moaning cries ascend. 

Not for sweet Mercy do they plead, but Justice! Justice alone. 

In courage strong and fearless truth, let all their earthly guardians stand, 

May’st Thou give them power of grace, the hard and cruel hearls to touch. 

All Merciful, look down upon Thy suffering ones, humbly we pray, 

Lift Thou their crushing burdens; ease Thou their weary load, 

Son of the King of Kings, a manger bed Thy throne; turn, turn Thy Pitying Eyes 


on these — Thy creatures dumb. 


the week, will be announced with a special 
designation for each day, such as, Club Day, 
Audubon Day, School Day, Red Star Day, Boy 
Scout Day, etc. In each community each day 
has its special program of attractions in charge 
of a local committee appointed by the State 
chairman. 

Operation of a press service, distributing 
specially prepared notices to 200 or more news- 
papers in California during and previous to the 
Week, posting of quantities of placards in show 
windows and in conspicuous places in the vari- 
ous cities and towns, display of hundreds of 
lantern slides on the screens of moving picture 
theaters, preaching of humane sermons by 
ministers, special exercises in the schools and 
the slogan BE KIND TO ANIMALS written 
on the blackboards of all classrooms in all 
schools — all such activity hitherto undertaken 
has combined to make BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK and HUMANE SUNDAY the most 
conspicuous activity of our California societies. 

McCurarie, Secretary 


Humane Society of Kansas City, Missouri 

You may remember that some twenty-odd 
years ago, we asked the Kansas City ministers 
to preach occasional sermons on distinctly 
humanitarian texts, and that many of them 
complied with our request and, in so doing, 
rendered considerable assistance in spreading 
the gospel of kindness. A few years since, when 
your committee of the Association requested 
the general observance of HUMANE SUNDAY 
and BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, a 
committee of our directors presented the matter 
to the Ministers’ Alliance of Kansas City with 
the result that said Alliance by a unanimous 
vote pledged itself to comply with your request 
to observe Humane Sunday. The Rev. Billy 
Sunday, who was in Kansas City at the time 
but was not a member of the Ministers’ Alliance, 
also promised, as he put it, “to knock out a few 
base hits against cruelty.” We have also held 
our spring meeting in behalf of our wild birds 
during BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK at 
which talks on the “Bird’s Place in Nature,” 
etc., are given by experts. The last meeting in 
Atkins Hall, which was attended by several 
hundred persons, including several companies 
of Boy Scouts, was greatly enjoyed and was 
thought to be productive of much good. While 
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I, of course, hold that every Sunday and every 
week in the year should be “humane,” I believe 
that all means of specially emphasizing the 
meaning of kindness are productive of good 
results — particularly, since among those who 
would make the special annual effort, would 
be many who are not yet educated up to the 
sustained effort of being uniformly kind for 
each of the 365 days in the year. 
Epwin R. Weeks, President 


CASH PRIZES FOR POSTERS 


Open to Pupils in Upper Grammar and High 
Schools of Massachusetts 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals offers two sets of prizes 
in a poster contest, open to pupils in the schools 
of Massachusetts, as a feature of BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK. 

For drawings by pupils in grammar grades 
above the fourth, a first prize of $10 cash, a 
second prize of $5 cash, and a third prize of a 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals will 
be given. 

For drawings by pupils in high schools, train- 
ing classes, etc., a first prize of $10 cash, a second 
prize of $5 cash, and a third prize of a year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals will be given. 

The posters should be such as will bring 
out the idea of the spirit of kindness to animals. 
as expressed possibly in some quotation or story. 
The contestant may draw on his own or others’ 
experience. Suggestions for subjects will be 
offered to those who care to communicate with 
us about this. All of the drawings will be passed 
upon by competent judges, and should be 
received at the office of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, not later than 
April 10, in order that the prize-winning ones 
may be displayed during BE KIND TO ANI- 
MALS WEEK. 

The posters winning the first prizes in both 
classes will be submitted to the American 
Humane Association at Albany, New York, 
which will give a grand prize of $15 to the most 
successful competitor in each class. 

The prizes will be awarded at the close of BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, which is from 
April 21 to 26. All offerings submitted will be 
the property of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


HOMESICK 


INEZ M. POLDER 


A current paper has the statement that many of the horses 
that were sent across to be used during the war are not to 
be brought back but are to be left “ over there.” 

IM getting rather lonesome 
For the green hills of my home, 
My heart is filled with longing 
Down the pasture lane to roam. 
I did not mind the fighting 
I felt so young and gay, 
But now the war is ended 
I feel quite the other way. 
And they have sent my master 
To our home across the sea, 
While I am left with foreign folk 
Who talk so queer to me. 
Oh, the skies are no more azure, 
Grass is not so green nor sweet, 
The birds sing far less gayly; 
I plod with weary feet. 
I'm longing for my home land 
But if here I’m forced to rest, 
I pray my stable window 
May be open towards the west. 


HELPMEET OF HUMANITY — THE 
HORSE 


HE horse, with all his powers and inclina- 

tions, is perfect in the situation in which 
he is placed. Were his intelligence greater, he 
might possibly inquire into the right by which 
we hold the power that we exert over him. 
Were his courage and spirit higher, he might 
rebel against our cruelties. Were his muscular 
powers considerably increased, he might bid 
defiance to our attempts to subjugate him. But 
as our servant he is full of the intelligence and 
spirit and strength which we require. 

In verse, in prose, in paint, and in marble, 
from the beginning of all things, the horse has 
been immortalized; throughout all advances 
in civilization and Christianity, he has played 
his important part — humble, patient, enduring. 
Think of the achievements and progress along 
all lines — military, agricultural, scientific, ex- 
ploration, travel, communication — what you 
will — and what wondrous abatement would be 
chronicled if accomplishments directly and 
indirectly due to equine abilities were to be 
subtracted from the sum total. 

As history records, so let posterity receive 
and uphold him, — the helpmeet of humanity 
in all emergencies, the alleviator of its troubles, 
the lessener of its toils, the contributor to its 
enjoyments, the promoter of our health, seek- 
ing in return but rational treatment, kindly 
usage, fostering care in youth and decrepitude, 
and decent burial. Can we not perform that 
duty to our animals which we confess we owe 
to our fellow-men and to our God? 

Hon. Greorce B. Lorine 


WHENEVER practicable, let the horse have 
something to rest his feedbag on, because this 
saves him the necessity of tossing it up at each 
mouthful, and avoids the danger of grain and 
dust getting into his nostrils. 


IF I were a man of means and had a horse I 
liked, | would turn him out to pasture in his 
old age (if he had a natural tail), or put him 
in the hands of someone who I knew would 
treat him kindly, or put him to a painless end 
myself. 1L would not turn him over to end his 
days in suffering, cruelty and neglect. 
Rev. M. J. SAvAGE 


WE HELPED YOU WIN— NOW HELP US TO FREEDOM FROM ABUSE 


WHY KINDNESS TO HORSES PAYS 
*WALTER WINANS 


EOPLE buy a motor car and are very careful 

not to get it hurt. They would not have 
a chauffeur who wrenched the teeth off the 
changing gear or bumped the car up against a 
lamp-post. But with the horse very many 
people are from the first moment spoiling their 
property and doing themselves monetary dam- 
age. I know from experience. Through send- 
ing out an inexperienced man — whom I had 
been told was a good man with a horse — in ten 
minutes that man had absolutely ruined the 
animal. I had a very nice quality horse that 
I was just going to show in the hunter class, 
where the manners of the horses count chiefly. 
Because the horse got nervous of a passing train, 
this man hit him over the head. After that, 
the horse would duck his head and try to get 
rid of his rider every time he got a little bit 
frightened. People do that sort of thing if a 
horse slips, or stumbles, and after a time the 
horse runs away from fear.. It shows that it is 
stupid to bully a horse, even from the low point 
of view of his value; for you cannot sell him 
afterwards if you treat him like that. 

There is another consideration of policy; I 
have several times had my life dependent on 
my horse. I have had a horse lying on top of 
me, and my head between his hind legs. If I 
had ill-used the horse I might have had my 
brains kicked out. But my horse lay without 
moving until they got me out, then he got up 
and rubbed his head against my _ shoulder. 
Another thing. With a motor car, if the brake 
does not act when going down hill, the car will 
take you over a cliff. But if you are friends 
with your horse he will prevent such a thing 
happening. At Brighton, at “Black Rock” 
there is a steep hill which leads to the cliff. I 
was going down there one morning, and the 
horse was very lively. He cracked one of the 
shafts, and that broke the other shaft; but I 
shouted ‘‘Whoa” to him, and he stopped, and 
I got out and took hold of his head. I found 
that his hocks had been cut to pieces with the 
broken shafts, yet he pulled up and stopped. 
In both the cases I have told you of, kindness 
saved my life; and it shows how stupid a man 
is who is so cruel as to ill-treat a horse, or let 
him be ill-treated. 


FOR ARMY HORSES AND MULES 


HROUGH the Library War Service of the 

American Library Association we have 
sent at three different times a lot of literature 
on “Breaking Horses with Kindness” and ‘‘ The 
Care of Mules” for free distribution at Camp 
Custer, Michigan. The librarian of the camp 
library there writes us: “I think you would 
be interested to know how often the boys take 
a second copy ‘to send to a fellow back home.’”’ 


We will gladly mail free copies of these two 
very practical leaflets to any Camps or men in 
the Army who have anything to do with horses 
or mules. 


NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 


REPORT of the annual meeting of the 
National Equine Defence League of 
London has been received through the courtesy 
of Mr. Francis A. Cox, the secretary. This 
meeting was held last October, when special 
attention was directed to the abuse of horses at 
home, through a resolution protesting to the 
Government “the generally prevalent deplor- 
able treatment and conditions of horses working 
in this country, who increasingly are being 
overworked by reason of the loss of the large 
number who have previously died through 
being underfed.”’ Forceful addresses were made 
by Captain Arthur Applin, Leslie Scott, M.P., 
Walter Winans, Jerome K. Jerome, Ernest 
Bell, and other well-known English humani- 
tarians. 
At present the League is urging the English 
Government to stop the indiscriminate sale of 
horses in the army to foreigners. 


THE use of blinders has been entirely abolished 
in the armies and, as an army veterinary surgeon 
says, “with the greatest benefit to the horses in 
efficiency, soundness and appearance.” The 
blinders are a good riddance, never either useful 


or ornamental. Do you recall that wise in- 
formant who said that the overdraw checkrein 
was necessary to support the additional weight 
of the head caused by the cumbrous blinders? 


FEDERAL officers inspected 579,617 goats 
during eight years and not a single animal was 
condemned for tuberculosis. 


Humane Sunday, April 27, 1919 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


March, 1919 


FOR TERMS see page 160. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hund: words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


DEHORNING CATTLE 


E are glad to learn that at the annual 

meeting of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, held last autumn in Chicago, Dr. D. H. 
Eliason, State Veterinarian of Wisconsin, de- 
nounced the dehorning of cattle as barbarous 
unless anaesthetics were used to prevent pain. 
We doubt if anaesthetics were ever used in 
this brutal operation. The Association passed 
a resolution favoring legislation on this matter 
in the several States and “urging that the opera- 
tion always be performed by competent veter- 
inarians.” If any “competent veterinarian” 
in Massachusetts undertakes this operation, 
and we can secure the proper proof, we shall 
prosecute him for cruelty! We do not believe 
any one, unless directly connected with a hu- 
mane society, would ever take the trouble to 
cast, bind and etherize a cow or steer or bull to 
save it from the torture of this bloody and pain- 
ful practice. 


INFLUENZA AND THE HORSES 


HAT the United States Department of 

Agriculture should find it necessary to 
warn owners against the danger to their horses 
from the epidemic from which human beings 
have been suffering so severely, is significant. 
The disease has already appeared among horses 
in several places and bears a close resemblance 
to the same malady among us. Disastrous 
epidemics of this nature among horses are re- 
corded in Italy in 1301, in Germany in 1648, 
and among the European armies in 1711. In 
1870-72 it fell like a scourge upon the horses of 
the United States and Canada, threatening the 
business of the entire country. 


HORSE MEAT 


E are often asked what we think of eating 

horse flesh. Apart from all sentiment 
we are frank to say that we doubt if any one, 
knowing the kind of horses that are destroyed, 
and from whose carcasses the flesh would be 
sold, would ever want to eat it. The price of 
healthy horses is too high to make their slaughter 
for food economically practicable. The horses 


that are cheap enough for slaughter are only 
the poor, worn out, and often diseased animals. 
That in many cases these sad creatures are 
worked over into bologna sausage and other 
food products, even where this is done in viola- 
tion of law, is quite well known by those familiar 
with the business. 


ONLY HORSES 


HESE fine lines from Captain Galtrey’s 
book on “The Horse and the War” every 
lover of the horse will keenly appreciate: — 


Every head across the bar, 

Every blaze and snip and star, 
Every nervous, twitching ear, 

Every soft eye filled with fear, 

Seeks a friend and seems to say, 
“Whither now and where away?” 
Seeks a friend and seems to ask, 
“Where the goal and what the task?” 


Wave the green flag! let them go — 
Only horses? Yes, I know; 

But my heart goes down the line 
With them, and their grief is mine — 


There goes timid, child-like trust 
To the burden and the dust! 
High-born courage, princely grace, 

To the peril it must face! 

There goes stoutness, strength and speed, 
To be spent where none shall heed; 

And great hearts to face their fate 

In the clash of human hate. 


Wave the flag and let them go! — 
Hats off to that wistful row 

Of lean heads of brown and bay, 
Black and chestnut, roan and gray! 
Here’s good luck in lands afar — 
Snow-while streak and blaze and star! 
May you find in those far lands, 
Kindly hearts and horsemen’s hands. 


A LOVER OF THE HORSE 


VANGELINE BOOTH, the gifted Com- 

mander of the Salvation Army, in the 
Rider and Driver, pays a beautiful tribute to the 
horse. The horseless age which was predicted 
when the motor came, she says, has not arrived, 
and never will. She continues: — 

From the very beginning of all things, through 
the march of the centuries in every sphere of 
life, the horse has occupied a significant place. 
In sport, in art, in literature, in war, in peace, 
in commerce, in romance, in tragedy, in drud- 
gery, in love, in religion, in life and in death, 
this reliable, courageous, ever-ready for com- 
mand, servant of man has proved himself a 
most potent factor. His fleet hoofs have flashed 
light from the pebbled path of every poet; his 
arched neck and tossing mane have taxed the 
skill of the ablest sculptor’s chisel; his attrac- 
tive figure has made realistic the story of every 
class of literature — historic, fiction, fact, and 
biblical; the delight of childhood, the willing 
slave of man, the sure trust of old age, this 
faithful ally through all time has plowed the 
fields, and hauled the loads, and penetrated the 
wilderness, and waded the rivers, and with blood- 
stained flanks has carried the warriors in battle, 
and tossing snowy mane has borne the victor 
home through triumphant arch, and a thousand 
times ten thousand when worn by toils and lack 
of food to a mere skeleton, has pressed on with 
his task with a patience, perseverance, and a 
sweetness of temper that one could almost call 
divine. 


MERCIFUL treatment of animals should be 

taught from every pulpit and in our Sunday 

schools as a most imperative Christian duty. 
BisHop NINDE 
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A TRIP TO HARTFORD 


HE President of our Societies, in response 

to an invitation of the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society, visited Hartford, January 29, 
and spoke at the Society’s annual meeting. 
The organization of the Connecticut Society 
followed a meeting addressed by Mr. Angell 
38 years ago. The subject of President Row- 
ley’s address was “‘Some Problems of State Hu- 
mane Work.” With Dr. George C. F. Williams 
as the new president, succeeding the late Dr. 
Love, and Mr. H. Clay Preston as the new 
general manager, the Society is planning very 
materially to widen its work in every direction. 


A GREAT BAND OF MERCY BOY 
A YOUNG lad, Richard Dunham, of Balti- 


more, surprised us recently by sending in 
the names of 181 persons as members of a Band 
of Mercy he had formed. This was some- 
thing quite unusual. We wrote and asked him 
how he did it. He replied: “I got almost all 
the boys from my school to join. I went around 
and asked them.’ Would there were an army 
of Richard Dunhams interested to this extent 
in animals! How did he become so interested 
in animals? His letter says by visiting a shep- 
herd who takes care of a flock of sheep up at 
Druid Hill Park. We should like to meet that 
shepherd. 


THE EQUINE IMMIGRANT 


HE Harness Dealer gives us the following 
interesting figures relative to the history 
of the horse in America: — 

The first horses brought into any part of the 
territory at present embraced in the United 
States were landed in Florida by Cabeca de 
Veca in 1527, 42 in number —all of which 
perished or were otherwise killed. The next 
importation was also brought to Florida by 
De Soto, in 1539. In 1608 the French intro- 
duced the horse into Canada. In 1609 the 
English landed at Jamestown, in Virginia, hav- 
ing seven horses with them. In 1629 Francis 
Higginson imported horses and other domestic 
animals into the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
In 1625 the Dutch Company imported horses 
into New York. In 1750 the French of Illinois 
were in possession of a considerable number of 
horses. 


WHAT A BILL OF FARE! 


WRITER to the New York Herald suggests 
to those who begrudge the dog his scraps, 
often only the waste from the family table, 
that they consider the expense of such a menu 
as this provided daily for the New York Zoo: — 
“Every day,” says an article before me, “a 
wagon takes over to the zoo a big assorted load 
of fresh vegetables and fruit. Piled on top are 
the boxes containing the day’s supply of chickens. 
Guinea pigs, rats, mice and other choice bits 
are kept on hand, with 650 or 700 pounds of 
beef, 200 pounds of fish and 250 loaves of bread. 
“In the list of food products every year 
raised on the farm and fed to the great army of 
animals and bird boarders housed in the park 
may be mentioned 2,000 chickens, over a 
thousand rabbits and guineas, 900 barrels of 
beets, 1,300 barrels of carrots, 5,000 ears of 
corn,” &c. 
How vastly better to let Nature take care 
of these now captive animals back among her 
wilds where they belong! 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by George T. Angell. 


Incorporated March, 1868 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E, PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Cuartes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 

CuarLes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 


L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated.................. 805 
Animals examined.................. 5,509 
Number of prosecutions............. 24 
Number of convictions.............. 22 
Horses taken from work............ 137 
Horses humanely destroyed......... 107 
Small animals humanely destroyed... 365 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$10,000 from Mrs. Augusta E. Corbin of Boston; 
$791.86 (balance) from Mrs. Sallie S. Sylvester 
of Leicester; and $100 from Sarah E. Martin 
of Cheshire. 

It has received gifts of $200 from Mrs. E. T.; 
$100 from Mrs. C. W.; $75 from B. A.; $50 
each from QO. S. H., Mrs. S. G. M., E. A. C., 
and C. A. F.; $30 from F. A. J.; $25 each from 
Mrs. D. P. K., S. C., Mrs. A. N. M., the Misses 
F., Mrs. F. A. D., Mrs. Z. R. G., and G. B.; 
$20 each from E. M. C., Mrs. E. W. F., and 
E. F. M.; and, for the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, $50.27 from Mrs. M. T. C.; $35 from 
Mrs. A. G. for endowment of dog kennel ‘in 
memory of Jock’’; $25 from V. A. A. ‘in mem- 
ory of Hafiz”; $25 from E. B. P.; and $18.38, 
sundry donations. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Thomas St. John Lockwood of Boston and 
T. B. Fitzpatrick of Brookline. 


The American Humane Education Society has 
received $150.62 from a Rhode Island friend; 
$100 from Mrs. E. T.; $72.90 from a co-worker 
for the distribution of humane literature; $33.50 
from L. A. H. S.; and $131.42, interest. 

February 11, 1919. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 


Stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, m.p.c., v.s., 

Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Cc. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 
Ws. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
T. B. McDONALD, b.v.s. 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. 
J. G. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. } With U. S. Army 
E. F. SHROEDER, p.v.s. 


Veterinarians 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 


day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 
to l. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 272 Cases 271 
Dogs 163 Dogs 179 
Cats 56 Cats 87 
Horses 52 Horses © 2 
Bird 1 Birds 3 

Operations 92 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915, 11,232 
Free Dispensary cases . . 13,727 


Total 24,959 


THE GREENFIELD, MASS.,S. P. C. A. 


HOSE who know Miss Leonard will appre- 
ciate the following from a local paper: — 
One of the prettiest happenings of the holiday 
season was the surprise visit to Miss Leonard 
of a company of young folks, little girls and boys, 
with their Sunday-school teacher, Mrs. J. B. W. 
Day, bringing a check for the ‘ Animal Society,” 
as a Christmas gift to show their interest in 
animals and in the help the society is trying to 
give to the suffering and lost animals. 


HIS OWN IDEA 


ETERMINED that the cats of his neigh- 

borhood should have a Christmas Tree, 

Guy Philpot, eleven years of age, of Beverly, 

Massachusetts, went to the woods, cut a small 

tree, brought it home, and, setting it up in the 

yard, trimmed it and hung upon it bits of meat 
and balls of catnip. 


A CAT AS LIFE SAVER 


STORY went the rounds of the press re- 

cently about a cat in Boston which had 
saved the lives, by its mewings, of two elderly 
women in a room into which gas from a broken 
street main was escaping. We sent an officer 
of the Society to see how much of the story was 
truth and how much fiction. It was found 
that the reporters had not even told the whole 
story. The cat, called “Sport,” had roused one 
of the sleeping women not only by its loud mew- 
ing but by pulling at the bedclothes. “Sport” 
deserves a medal even if he made his outcry 
only because of the strange odor of the gas. 


PUBLICITY is the ‘keynote to the success of 
any movement. April 21 to 26 is BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK and April 27 is HU- 
MANE SUNDAY. Frequent notice of these 
dates in all newspapers will insure a country- 
wide observance. Ask the editors in your town 
or city to help advertise Humane Week. 


Humane Sunday, April 27, 1919 


UNDER THE PINES 


ERE at the foot of the hill, in the shadow 

of the pines, and yet half the day facing 
the sun, is the beginning of the ‘Dogs’ Ceme- 
tery” at the Rest Farm of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. at Methuen, Mass. A few of the 
graves are marked by simple white marble 
tablets. 


THE WORCESTER BRANCH 


SPLENDID report of the activities of the 
Worcester Branch of the Massachusetts 

S. P. C. A. was given by Mrs. Charles Francis 
Darling, president, at the annual meeting of 
the Society held early in 1919. Much work 
was done in assisting small animals in distress. 

“The overloading problem has been fought, 
tooth and nail. It is an unsolved problem to 
build streets suitable for autos and horse traffic. 
Extra exertion was made on humane week, and 
the addresses of our speakers in the schools will 
have an effect not soon forgotten. Watering 
horses was looked after during the hot weather, 
and pails for use at the fountains were given in 
needy cases. Christmas for the horses with its 
carrots and apples, and doughnuts for the 
drivers, was carried out with the assistance of 
Boy Scouts.” 

Mrs. Darling was reélected president of the 
Society for 1919. 


MR. ORCUTT IN FRANCE 


ANY of our readers will be interested to 

learn that Mr. William Dana Orcutt, 

one of the directors of both of our Societies, has 

been summoned to France for important work 
in connection with the American Red Cross. 


THE humane cause may be still unpopular. 
Bear in mind that less than a century ago 
“Humanity Dick’’ Martin, whose bill to prevent 
cruelty to animals became a law of England, 
together with his followers was at first held to be 
a fanatic and beneath contempt. The suc- 
cessors of these early champions of humanity 
have sprung up throughout the civilized world. 
There are now over 600 humane societies in the 
United States. There is no stigma today 
attaching to those who open their mouths for 
the dumb. 
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INDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Societp 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889. 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 


see page 160. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
Cuarvtes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia ZulaicaC. . Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler. . Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot . Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des Bands 
of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 
THE organization of humane societies in com- 
munities where none now exist would be a 
fitting way to commemorate BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK. 


SEVERAL thousand pages of humane leaflets 
have been sent to Hong Kong, China, by the 
American Humane Education Society. They 
will be judiciously distributed by an influential 
woman deeply interested in this mode of humane 
education. 


HUMANE leaflets, sermons, copies of Our 
Dumb Animals, Be Kind to Animals pins, signs 
and pennants, and other humane accessories for 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK may be 
secured if ordered early of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society. 


THREE MINUTE SPEECHES 
Prepared Addresses Ready for Humane Sunday 
and Be Kind to Animals Week 


OLLOWING the government plan of the 
four-minute men, which was so successful 
in the Liberty Loan campaigns, we propose a 


three-minute man movement in behalf of 
HUMANE SUNDAY and BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK. We have typewritten 


copies of three different addresses specially pre- 
pared for those who will speak or read them in 
churches on HUMANE SUNDAY, or in schools 
and elsewhere during BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK. 

“The Value of a Sparrow” is the title of the 
short speech for use on HUMANE SUNDAY. 
It was written by an expert, and is suitable for 
any gathering of any creed. It consists of only 
one typewritten page and requires only three 
minutes to be delivered. 

“Our Debt to the Horses and Mules of the 
War” and “A Message to Boy Scouts” are very 
short addresses, for use in schools, assemblies, 
and elsewhere during BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK. 

One typewritten copy of any of these three 
addresses will be sent, without charge, upon 
request to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


HOW WYOMING DOES IT 


HE recent biennial report of the Wyoming 

State Board of Child and Animal Pro- 
tection says that for the past four years the 
Board has pursued a policy of supplying educa- 
tional literature to the school teachers of the 
State, relating especially to the kind treatment 
of animals. 

The Wyoming laws require that a system of 
humane treatment of animals shall be taught 
in the public schools of the State, such instruc- 
tion to consist of not less than two lessons of 
ten minutes each per week. 

As the State did not provide the teachers 
with text-books relating to the subject, the 
Board after consulting the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction arranged to send to each 
of the teachers throughout the State a copy of 
Mr. Angell’s ‘* Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
together with an interesting pamphlet contain- 
ing ‘Readings, Recitations and Other Exer- 
cises,”’ as issued for use in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts. In addition to these text-books, we 
send out to teachers applying for humane 
literature, of Mercy Melodies,” ** How 
to Teach Humane Rules,’ ‘How to Form 
Bands of Mercy,” ‘Drivers’ Rules and Stable 
Rules,” relating to horses, etc. 

We are glad to note that the teachers of the 
State have universally and cordially responded 
to this service, as our correspondence will show. 


BIG PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 

N the humane essay prize contest, conducted 

by the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 886 essays 
were submitted, and 62 prizes, ranging from $25 
to $1, were awarded, aggregating $150. The 
winners of the prizes were announced and the 
prize money given at the annual meeting of the 
Society in January. 


FOR NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HROUGH the generosity of a friend of 

animals, we have been able to give sixty- 
nine copies of “Black Beauty” to the New York 
Public Library which has graciously acknowl- 
edged their receipt. Every library and every 
branch library in every city and town ought to 
have this book on its shelves. 


AIDS FOR SCHOOL-TEACHERS _ 


HERE is no longer any question as to the 
value and necessity of teaching children 
kindness to animals, to any weak, suffering, 
helpless or dependent creatures. Wherever the 
plan has been fairly tried in the public schools 
of various States, there is ample testimony that 
the results have been positive and beneficial. 
The teacher or humane instructor cannot 
rely upon any single text-book, but will draw 
help and inspiration from, and impart instruc- 
tion by, pictures, stories, poems, and songs. 
More important than all else is it to enlist the 
active interest of the children in the animals 
they see in their daily life. 


Methods of Teaching. Teach by means of 
talks, stories, reading, pictures and songs. En- 
courage the children to tell incidents of their 
own or others’ kindness to animals, of suffering 
caused by neglect or thoughtlessness; do not 
read stories of cruelty but dwell rather on the 
happiness that children can give animals. The 
topics given are merely suggestive or illustra- 
tive. Some familiar birds (although not in 
the classification of “‘domestic pets’’) may well 
furnish topics for the stories and talks. Sug- 
gest kindness of scattering food for wild birds, 
of providing water for their drinking and bath- 
ing, in safe places. What birds do for us, 
pleasing us with their beauty and their song; 
their usefulness to the farmer. 


First AND SECOND GRADES 


For First Grade work the familiar domestic 
pets may be studied by the following topical 
plan: 

Cat: Description, habits, affection, playful- 
ness of kittens, love of mother cat for her kittens, 
incidents of bravery in rescuing them from fire 
or flood. How cats give pleasure in the home. 
Why we should be kind to them. What a cat 
needs to make her comfortable and happy. 

Doc: Description, habits, affection, faithful- 
ness, obedience, intelligence; their care of their 
master’s property, of little children; instances 
of dogs that have saved lives; their sensitive- 
ness to kindness or harshness. What a dog 
needs to make him well, comfortable and 
happy. 

For Second Grade work the following topical 
suggestions may be used: 

Cat: Varieties (brief mention, as house cat, 
Persian, Manx, wildcat); the friend of man for 
centuries; cat’s attachment rather to home 
than people; homing instinct; keenness of 
senses; love of comfort; why it is sometimes 
unwise to handle strange cats (and dogs), but 
that we may always speak kindly to them. 

Doc: Varieties (noting briefly some of the 
well-known breeds, as collie, Newfoundland, 
St. Bernard, Scotch terrier, poodle, etc.). The 
dog as man’s friend for centuries; his obedience, 
intelligence, fine qualities; his service to man, 
loyalty; stories of famous dogs. What we may 
do to make dogs happy. What effect it has 
upon us to gain their love or to do kind things 
for them. 

Piceons: Description; habits; flight; food; 
degree of domestication; why we are fond of 
them. 


PROFESSOR. — You say you are engaged in 
some original research. Upon what subject? 

Sophomore. — I’m trying to discover why the 
ink won’t flow from my fountain pen unless | 
place it in an upright position in the pocket of a 
light fancy vest. 
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SKYLARKS 
EDMUND J. KIEFER 


SKYLARKS, too, have cares and sorrows, — 
How they sing them all away! 

Nests are robbed, and gray tomorrows 
Often cloud a holiday; 

But each skylark runs and borrows 
Joy from heaven’s blue array. 


Heart, behold them! Heart, just hear them! 
Lives that preach life’s gospel, too! 

Tiny optimists — let’s near them 
In their creed and points of view, 

While their hymns of hope endear them 
To the souls of me and you. 


BOSTON LAWYER RESCUES DOG 


HE name of the gentleman referred to in 

the following communication, from another 
prominent Boston attorney, had already become 
known to us through another source, and we 
had already had a medal engraved for presenta- 
tion “For Humanity” to this modest man 
whose identity we are not permitted to 
disclose: — 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

On January 2, I was walking across the 
Public Garden with a well known and justly 
respected lawyer, of middle age, and when on 
the bridge we saw a collie dog, about two-thirds 
grown, struggling in the water of the pond, 
about twenty feet from the shore, where he had 
broken through the ice and was unable to 
extricate himself. He was becoming chilled 
and exhausted and evidently would perish in 
a few minutes, and began to whine for help. 
There were no boats, boat-hooks nor other 
means of rescue at hand and upon taking in the 
situation my friend quietly removed his over- 
coat, broke the ice near the boat-house, waded 
out about twenty feet and up to his waist in 
the ice cold water, and seizing the poor dog by 
the scruff of his neck brought him safely to the 
shore. When landed the dog could not stand, 
from exhaustion, but soon recovered the use of 
his limbs, while my friend, with characteristic 
modesty, and without saying a word, replaced 
his overcoat and walked away towards his home 
on the avenue. 


Perhaps twenty people witnessed the episode 
and all were full of admiration and praise of 
the gentleman and his noble act, and upon 
arriving at my office I had just related the inci- 
dent to some of my friends who were acquainted 
with the gentleman, when I received a telephone 
message from him requesting me not to mention 
the event, nor his name in connection with it, 
and I have observed his request so far as men- 
tioning his name is concerned, but feel I have 
no right to refrain from relating an event which 
I saw and which the whole world is entitled to 
know as a kind and merciful act, and that 
there are still men who are ready and capable 
of performing such an act, with no other object 
than to relieve suffering and pain. His request 
to suppress his name is of course paramount 
with me, though I hope it will be discovered for 
the good of the world, and especially the young 
of your Society. When we consider his age, 
condition in life and the danger incurred and 
inconvenience, we would all be honored by 
taking off our hats to one capable of so merciful 
and heroic conduct. Truly one of nature’s 
noblemen. May his tribe increase ! 


Yours truly, 
H. W. B. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 21-26, 1919 


A DOG THAT WENT OVER THE TOP 


HIS dog was in the thickest part of the war 

and gassed twice and wounded. His name 

is Silent Pat. He went over the top more than 

any soldier. His master is Sergeant De Vallance 

who was wounded by having a piece of the top 

of his head blown off. 

The photograph, which is copyrighted, is by 

W. E. Tefft of Chicago, who has kindly author- 
ized its publication in Our Dumb Animals. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF A DOG 


ROM a long tribute to “Peter Pan,’ for 

eleven years the pet dog of Mr. Willis 
McDuffee, editor of the Courier, Rochester, N. H., 
we take the following: — 

One other excuse Roundabout has to offer for 
this week’s column. And that is the lesson 
which Peter’s life conveys as to the happy 
results of a rule of love or kindness. Peter 
Pan was a highly strung, sensitive little soul, 
responsive to affection as is a plant to the sun. 
But inbred in that gentle disposition also was a 
fierce courage that knew absolutely no fear, and 
an unbreakable spirit. Cruelty or harsh treat- 
ment would have been his ruin, for he would 
never have submitted. He might easily have 
become ugly and dangerous under such condi- 
tions. Oh, what a mistake it is to suppose 
that even a dog needs to be conquered by ter- 
rible punishments and ruled by fear, in order 
to be made obedient! If we only knew how 
many human lives, too, have been soured and 
spoiled by injustice and oppression, when a 
little love and sympathy would have caused 
them to blossom with a fragrance that would 
have blessed the world in which they lived! 
How careful we should be to “scatter seeds of 
kindness” for the reaping by and by. As it 
was, Peter Pan’s real master declared of his 
pet: ‘He never knowingly did a wrong thing in 
his life.” How many men could have an epi- 
taph like that truthfully placed over their 
graves? 


TEXTS FOR HUMANE SUNDAY 


Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. — 
Matthew 6; 26. 

Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, 
and not one of them is forgotten before God? — 
Luke 12; 6. 


PASSING OF THE MOOSE 


NOTE of warning is sounded by the super- 

visor of the United States superior national 
forest, L. M. Brownell, to the effect that the 
moose, giant of the deer family, is rapidly follow- 
ing the buffalo along the sloping way that leads 
to obliteration. In the magazine of the Iowa 
Conservation Association the situation is thus 
described : — 

The big game animal of the Minnesota pineries 
has for years been the moose. In the heart of 
that region lies the superior state game refuge 
with its 2,000,000 acres of land, and here in 
larger numbers than anywhere else in this land 
have been found these hermits of the animal 
kingdom, pacing, solitary, the forest aisles; 
browsing on maple, birch and willow, or, in 
summer, hock or shoulder deep in lake or stream. 
baffling the stinging flies and munching the 
tender shoots of lilies and wild rice. 

And now, says Mr. Brownell, they are mov- 
ing on—some to the Canadian woods, but 
more from their unhappy hunting grounds in 
Minnesota to the happy no-hunting grounds in 
oblivion. Their bodies are found often, scorned 
as regards the meat or even the antlers, bullet- 
rented to gratify the idle caprice of a hunter. 


THE SECRETARY-BIRD 


HE secretary-bird was formerly regarded 
as a kind of crane, on account of its long 
stilt-like legs, and owes its name to the curious 
tuft of very long feathers at the back of its 
head, which cause it to look rather as though it 
were carrying a number of quill pens behind its 
ears. The two middle feathers of the tail, also. 
are exceedingly long, so that when the bird is 
standing upright their tips touch the ground. 
The secretary-bird spends its time on the 
ground, where it wanders over the plains in 
pairs, and feeds upon small mammals, lizards, 
tortoises, frogs, and locusts. It is accounted 
of great value as a snake-eater, attacking some 
of the most venomous species and devouring 
them with an apparent liking. For this reason 
the bird, of clerical appearance and _ bearing, is 
accorded special protection in his African home. 
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AUGURIES OF INNOCENCE 


A ROBIN REDBREAST in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

A dove-house fill’d with doves and pigeons 

‘Shudders Hell thro’ all its regions. 

A dog starv’d at his master’s gate 

Predicts the ruin of the state. 

A horse misus’d upon the road 

Calls to Heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain does tear. 

A skylark wounded in the wing, 

A cherubim does cease to sing. 

The game-cock clipped and armed for fight 

Does the rising sun affright. 

Every wolf's and lion’s howl 

Raises from Hell a human soul. 

The wild deer, wand’ring here and there, 

Keeps the human soul from care. 

The lamb misus'd breeds public strife, 

And yet forgives the butcher’s knife. 

He who shall hurt the little wren 

Shall never be beloved by men. 

He who the ox to wrath has mov'd 

Shall never be by woman lov’ d. 

The wanton boy that kills the fly 

Shall feel the spider's enmity. 

He who torments the chafer’s sprite 

Weaves a bower in endless night. 

The caterpillar on the leaf 

Repeats to thee thy mother’s grief. 

Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 

For the last judgment draweth nigh. 

He who shall train the horse to war 

Shall never pass the polar bar. 

The beggar’s dog and widow’s cat, 

Feed them and thou wilt grow fat. 
BLAKE 


“UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE” 
DORA CATE 


NE bitterly cold morning this winter, an old 
mother cat and five kittens were emptied 
from a sack in the deep snow on a street in 
Manhattan, Kansas. Mrs. Tabby knew what 
it was to be friendless for she and her little ones 
weren't wanted. Hence their long ride into 
town and their abrupt precipitation upon the 
sidewalk in the cold and foodless city. 

House after house the poor mother visited in 
the neighborhood, the tiny kittens tumbling after 
her as best they could in the deep snow. Every- 
one seemed loath to adopt six cats all at one 
time with milk at fifteen cents a quart. At last 
Mrs. Tabby tried the hospitality of the last 
woman on the street whom any of the neighbor- 
hood children would have accosted. Did not 
this woman scold every time she saw the boys 
riding their bicycles on the walk, and didn’t she 
resent having even one of her roses picked? 

But to the joy of Mrs. Tabby and her cold and 
hungry family she was given a warm dish of milk 
and some bits of left-over meat. “I can’t see 
them suffer even though I shall have to order 
an extra pint of milk,” said the benefactor of the 
homeless mother to her neighbor across the 
fence. “I hate cats, but there should be a law 
to prevent people from being so cruel to dumb 
animals.” 


Editor’s Note: The general law about abandoning 
animals, in many States, would cover this case. The 
reat difficulty is to secure sufficient evidence for a success- 
ul prosecution. The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has secured 
convictions for the cruel abandoning cf a cat. 


THE goat is said to be the healthiest domestic 
animal in the world. 


Be Kind 


The Cats of Uncle Sam 
ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


Photograph by the Burnham Studio, Burlington, Vermont 


INCE the introduction of parcel post into 
our post offices, the need of cats is greater 
than formerly. “But,” says someone, “im- 
agine a cat resisting a nibble from a broken 
package of cheese or meat!” As to this, I 
would say that, at times having been an em- 
ployee in a post office where there were cats, 
I have never known them to take or attempt to 
take anything more than a highly enjoyable 
“sniff.” A cat is very responsive to kind and 
careful training as to what she must not touch. 
Many post offices are without a cat force or 
“‘co-laborers,’”” as some postmasters call them, 
yet there are a large number of offices where 
their services are still used and greatly valued. 
It is possible that most offices will return to 
that form of combating the rat pest and dis- 
card traps and rat paste which in some cases 
are proving quite inefficient. 

I have written and interviewed numbers of 
postmasters on the subject, and received various 
replies. In an interview with Postmaster 
Murphy of Cleveland, he informed me that 
they were in need of cats in their post office, 
though not employing any at the time. He 
was then using rat paste which was proving 
inefficient. 

Said one of the assistants in the Cleveland 
post office, “I wish we had cats in this post 
office.” Said another, “Yes, we need cats. 
We had one here —a great pet with the boys. 
They fed her, and she had enough, too; we 
had her a year and a half in the dead letter 
department and she kept it cleaned out. I 
carried her down in my arms from the old 
post office to the new. She ran away one day 
and never came back. Yesterday a lot of 
parcel-post matter was destroyed by rats.” 

Said one postmaster to me, “I have had 
many delightful cats in my post office. Aside 
from their services, their interesting com- 
panionship meant much to me. Fine cats, 


engaging in their ways, and of value if for no 
other reason than the cheerful atmosphere they 
created. In what good humor they often sent 
inclined-to-be-grouchy patrons who 
stopped for a playful exchange of conversation 
with the cat!” 

The post office department wrote me, “Of 
course the cats are not on the pay-roll, but in 
a very few cases postmasters have requested 
the department to grant them an allowance 
for the purchase of food for cats, and the al- 
lowance has always been granted. However, 
postmasters rarely ask for the allowance and 
allow the cats to depend for their subsistence 
upon the generosity of postal employees.” I 
was informed by the Philadelphia postmaster 
that fifteen or twenty cats are in use on their “cat 
force.” 

Cats are employed in the U. S. printing office, 
and many valuable documents have thus been 
saved from destruction by rodents. 

The Chicago postmaster wrote me as follows: 
“After some extensive search through our files 
I found that back in 1899 a letter was made to 
the First Ass’t Postmaster General asking per- 
mission to put a few cats on the pay-roll. It 
was set forth that the cats were very necessary 
employees to have, as the rats and mice were 
doing quite a bit of damage. The statement 
was further made that before the great Chicago 
fire (1871) the Chicago post office had a famous 
cat, and the newspaper reporters had often 
given her a write-up as a public benefactor. 
The department, too, recognized her worth and 
made a money allowance to the postmaster for 
her maintenance. This particular cat was 
destroyed in the great fire, but some of her 
offspring did yeoman service in the Chicago 
post office until a few years ago. In answer to 
the letter (1899) the Department authorized the 
Chicago postmaster to spend the sum of one 
dollar per week for cat maintenance from 
July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900. The bill failed 
to provide any increase in salary for a like in- 
crease in family, and consequently long before 
the year had expired the cat family was on the 
verge of starvation, and it was only through the 
generosity of clerks that this catastrophe was 
avoided.” 

The New Orleans post office has no cats at 
present. However, this is no reflection on the 
efficiency of the cat, as New Orleans has spent 
millions of dollars in having the post office, and 
in fact the whole city, made rat proof. A short 
time ago when taking a trip “across” on the 
Lusitania I noticed cats walking as leisurely 
about, and as sure-footed on the ship’s railing 
as in the hold, guarding the thousands of mail- 
bags. One of the sailors enthusiastically 
described the value of the cat in the ship's 
service: “Fifty of em on this boat, ma’am. 
A fine looking bunch. Rats big as dogs, ma’am.” 

They certainly did make an interesting and 
unique company. Cats of “many colors” and 
kinds, a busy band of employees for Uncle Sam. 

Were I to give my own experience with cats 
in a post office, I would say that I have found 
them most efficient, endearing in their ways, 
each with a different “personality’’ and little 
mannerisms peculiar to herself. 

Their trustful faces come up before me as I 
write — “‘Hobson,” with coat of gold, who de- 
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tested whistling and who would raise his right 
paw in protest when the boys became too noisy 
at “mail time’; “Daisy,” the soul of trust- 
fulness and equal to a dozen mouse traps; 
“Black Sammy Post-office,” an account of 
whom I wrote for Our Dumb Animals sometime 
ago and who acted as messenger-boy one day 
during a fierce blizzard; and “Sandy,” who 
could gracefully perform the difficult trick (for 
a cat) of perfectly balancing on his back and 
playing dead. 

Tell post office secrets? Well, I guess not! 
No, in the ‘“‘secret-keeping” quality these 
pussies all eclipse all post office clerks and even 
the worthy postmasters themselves! 

Uncle Sam always knows what he’s talking 
about. So in conclusion let us quote as a 
climax his hearty opinion, which is growing 
stronger every day: 

Says Uncle Sam: 
“Convinced I am 

From trying this and that, 
There’s nothing quite 
So just all right 

For mousing as a cat!” 


THE LIBERTY-LOVING TURKEY 


HE turkey is so far from being foolish that 

we have not in the poultry-yard a more 
impassioned lover of liberty. In their native 
country turkeys wander through the great woods 
from morning to night in untiring search of in- 
sects and fat larvae, fruit and seeds of all kinds, 
acorns and nuts especially, of which they are 
fond. Thus the stay-at-home habits of the 
poultry-yard do not suit them at all. They 
must have the open air of the fields and the 
exercise of long walks. Moors, woods, hills 
abounding in grasshoppers, are their favorite 
haunts. Their timid nature makes them very 
docile. A child armed with a long switch is 
enough to lead the flock to the fields, however 
numerous it may be. Then, step by step, today 
in one direction, tomorrow in another, the flock 
explores the stubble and gleans the grain fallen 
from the ear, traverses the grassy mesdows 
where the crickets leap, and penetrates the 
woods where is found abundant pasturage of 
chestnuts, beechnuts, and acorns. 


From “Our Humble Helpers” by J. H. Fasre 


A Friend of the. Dumb 


BARBARA ALLEN in Fitchburg (Mass.) Daily Sentinel 


N his “Elegy written in a country church- 
yard,” the poet, Gray, speaks of “the short 
and simple annals of the poor.” The annals 
of the poor are seldom recorded. I chanced on 
the story of a poor woman which I think worthy 
of record. She was a friend of the dumb 
creatures. 
She was frequently to be seen on the streets 


of Pittsfield, though few knew her name or the | 


errand of mercy on which she was bound. Her 
figure was bent and frail. She was dressed in 
threadbare but scrupulously neat black garments. 
Her hair was snow-white and the same black 
bonnet was worn above it, winter and summer. 

To the discriminating eye, there was some- 
thing about the poor garb that told of days 
when poverty was not the lot of Cordelia Knap- 
pen. Treachery had brought her where she 
was, but treachery (and what is harder to 
bear?) had not embittered her spirit nor turned 
her thoughts inward. Her spiritual sense was 
open to the call for pity and mercy that con- 
tinually goes up from dumb lips. 

Cordelia Knappen lived quite alone except 
for the “little creatures,” as she called them, 
which she sheltered and with which she shared 
her scanty food. It was known to a few that 
she sometimes spent her last quarter for milk 
for some animal in dire distress. She had the 
belief that since God made all creatures, it was 
incumbent on His human children to care for 
the dumb. 

About 7 o’clock in the evening this woman, 
old, poor, clad in garments that were slight 
protection against the cold of wintry nights, 
would start on her rounds. She knew the 
haunts of all the neglected dumb creatures of 
the city, the abandoned sheds, the dilapidated 
barns, where they sought refuge. 

The hands that carried bits of food in bag, 
box or pail were bare. They must have been 


blue with cold many a time, for the more vio- 
lent the storm, the more sure was Cordelia 
Knappen to seek out the distressed dumb 
things. She fed them, wrapped poor coverings 
about them and returned on her weary way to 
a cold room and supperless bed. 


THIS CAT, WHO LIVES IN CORNWALL, ENGLAND, BROUGHT UP THESE LITTLE 


BIRDS WITH THE UTMOST AFFECTION 


You will wish to know how she managed to 
earn the pittance she shared with her dumb 
friends. She went from house to house seeking 
subscriptions to magazines. She was never 
insistent, never persistent. She never begged. 
It was very easy to get rid of her! 

It was close upon the time when the civilized 
world celebrated the coming of peace that 
Cordelia Knappen started for the last time to 
visit the neglected ‘‘little creatures’ in the 
sheds and barns of Pittsfield. That night they 
went hungry and cold, for their friend never 
reached them. 

She was taken to the House of Mercy, the 
hospital of the city. When the nurses un- 
dressed her they found newspapers carefully 
folded over her thin chest to keep out the 
cold. She needed every penny she could 
manage to spare for the chosen objects of her 
mercy and pity. She had none to spend for her 
own comfort. 

When she died, shortly afterward, there were 
but four persons to attend the funeral of Cor- 
delia Knappen. “The short and simple annals 
of the poor”? were thus ended so far as this 
world is concerned. I fancy there was a great 
shining host to greet Cordelia Knappen on the 
other side. Out of her penury she gave more 
than all the rest, for she gave her all. 


If I were a resident of the city of Pittsfield, 
I should like to try to secure a memorial for 
this woman of the pitying spirit. It would be 
no monument of stone, no tablet of bronze. 
It would be a monetary gift to the society that 
is constantly at work to protect the dumb 
animals, constantly at the task of seeking to 
educate men, women and children to see the 
dumb as God’s creatures to be kindly treated. 


I wonder if the schools of Pittsfield have the 
magazine printed by the S. P. C. A., Our Dumb 
Animals? 1 have often thought that if a few 
copies were placed in every school so that 
pupils might take one home for over night, the 
cause of the dumb might be greatly furthered. 
Doubtless there is something to be desired in 
Fitchburg along this line. 


FOR ANIMALS AND BIRDS IN INDIA 


T the Second Humanitarian Conference, 

held at Broach, India, last October, reso- 
lutions were passed expressing ‘great regret 
and sorrow at the innumerable sorts of cruelty 
practised and unbearably inflicted in railway 
trains, steamers, slaughter-houses etc., on poor 
dumb, defenceless and innocent animals and 
birds for food,’ and an appeal was made “‘to all 
compassionate persons to propagate the humani- 
tarian cause in various parts of the country.” 
It also passed a resolution respectfully appealing 
to the Government of India “to amend the 
existing laws on the subject of prevention of 
cruelty to animals, to such an extent as would 
substantially alleviate the immense sufferings of 
birds for whose protection the present laws are 
not adequate.” 

The Conference grew out of the establishment 
of the Bombay Humanitarian Fund, instituted 
in 1910, to supply humanitarian literature free 
of cost. 


So the doctor told you to go to a warmer 
climate. What was the nature of the trouble 
you consulted him about?” 


“T went there to collect a bill.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, Slate Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and a address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
Write to office for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and ninety-two new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in January. Of these 152 
were in schools of Massachusetts; 92 in schools 
of South Carolina; 64 in schools of Connecticut; 
29 in schools of Rhode Island; 21 in schools of 
Georgia; 15 in schools of Minnesota; seven in 
schools of Wisconsin; four each in Texas and 
Tennessee; and one each in Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and California. 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 116,878 


A SOUTH AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY 


PUSSYFOOTED PEOPLE HE picture above shows the Sunday School of the District Mission Society of the Methodist 
Zpiscopal Church in Buenos Aires, which has recently become a Band of Mercy. We 
have been glad to send literature in Spanish and in English for distribution among these pupils 
I REALLY like those persons whose superintendent has shown much interest in the cause of animal protection. 
Who can pussyfoot it right, 


JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE 


Who can go about as quietly 
oo Cleanliness of Animals by L. & EUBANKS 

Of whom I speak with pleasure OME people believe that animals prefer toe. Larks and some ducks have a saw-like 
That their footsteps ne’er annoy uncleanliness, at least that they do not blade running along the inner side of the claw. 


Because they calm my spirit care. 


Most people have seen the house cat 
With the kindness they employ. 


“doll up” by the use of her tongue and paws, 
but they would be surprised to learn that most 


Snakes soak themselves; elephants dust 
themselves and enjoy their bath. Buffaloes, 


tigers and some bears like to wallow; the polar 
There's my neighbor — he's no marvel other animals, too, prefer to keep clean. I hear likes his frigid dive, and spends half his 
In the eynic’s cruel eye: have heard more than one stockman say that time in the icv arctic waters Monkeys scratch 
He only feeds the hungry cows would stand all night rather than lie down — themselyes continually, and this is more an 
And hears the widow’s cry; on badly soiled bedding. Sometimes horses effort at self-currying para- 
He has given out of pity all but speak their gratitude to the keeper who sites. The horse, both wild and domesticated 
E’er his charity began, curries them. Dogs, too, especially among jjkes his roll. That wild beasts attach con- 


But the neighborhood declare him, the house pets, generally show aversion to 
“A pussyfooted man.” filth. I have known a fox terrier and a cocker 
spaniel who would invariably wipe muddy paws 
My children have a teacher, on the door-mat before entering the house. 
And they love her, everyone, Of course, they had been trained, but they 
They would not disobey her learned with significant ease. The terrier 
For all beneath the sun; once worried himself nearly sick over a smear 


siderable importance to ablutions and drinking 
is evidenced by their behavior toward each 
other at the “water hole’? when they are sel- 
dom attacked by others not of their own kind. 

Nearly all birds believe in personal neatness; 
some take great pains to pluck out with their 


And when she frowns on evil of green paint on his pretty coat. oe bows frayed or ill-shaped feathers. They 
They are never quite dismayed, All animals of the cat family use the tongue  ““P8? te their feathers ond carefully pick out all 
For while she’s firm, she’s gentle, for toilet purposes, washing the face by moisten- — a . “ _ i igeons, cockatoos and 
** She’s a pussyfooted maid.” ing the paws and rubbing them over the eyes ag 4 the form 
and nose. The prickles on the tongue make a hath: P wh 
Here comes a Band of Mercy: good comb, and enable puss to polish her coat to comme these 
They are full of noise and glee, very satisfactorily. These prickles (or papellae) - ae = es a dry dust shampoo, then 
But they'd never harm a sparrow on the lion’s tongue are nearly a quarter of an sajprsnapieacrlnaad ae. 
In bramble, bush, or tree. inch long and can be used with the severity Close observation will show that practically 
They love each feathered creature, — of a blacksmith’s rasp, when the animal so @ll insects and animals have some way of pre- 
The least that ever flew, desires. The rabbit washes its face just as the S¢€Tving cleanliness. The observer will be 
And though they romp like giants, cat does; and mice and bats also rely greatly Struck by the pride that most of our dumb 
“‘ They are pussyfooted too.” on licking. friends manifest. From the prancing race- 
The honey-bee carries its comb in the fore horse and strutting peacock down to the humble 
And now the war is over, leg and uses it to clean the antennae. Some bat, each has some degree of pride. Watch 
With the ratile of the drums, beetles are similarly equipped with a comb, the care with which the butterfly folds its 
And the slaughter of the soldiers, which forms a deep notch protected by a spine beautiful wings before going to sleep; some of 
And the savagery of Huns, — at the lower end of the front tibia. Flies of all US are not nearly so careful of our clothes, on 
And now that Peace is courted sorts use the fine fur on their legs as a comb for Tettring. 
Where the battle-flags are furled, their wings and bodies. Exe 
Can we not awhile be quiet Owls, herons, cormorants, and other birds Remember the Be Kind to Animals campaign 
“In a pussyfooted world”? use the foot for a comb, the claw of the middle and endeavor to further it. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 21-26, 1919 
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“BRUCE,” A DOG OF CAPE COD 


RUCE, this beautiful Collie dog, has his happy home at 
Sandwich, down on Cape Cod. There he has plenty of 
space to frolic and run across the wide fields, through the 
woods, and over the sand-dunes. He must have just returned 
from a good race when they 
eee snapped his picture, for, as 
ha; * you see, his mouth is open 

and his tongue out. 

Of course he is a great 
favorite with his master 
and mistress. If he could 
only talk, how much he 
could tell us!) But, do you 
know, he really smiles when 
pleased at anything, by 
showing his nice white teeth 
in such a comical way! At 

m the same time his kindly 
eyes light up, and his tail wags violently. Bruce has never — 
been taught tricks. What wonderful things he does in his 
dog fashion are just the natural expression of his peculiar §@ 
intelligence. 

One day, while busily scratching, no doubt for some hidden 
treasure, in the woods behind the home place, his collar must 
have got loose for it came off. Soon his master saw him running 
towards him with the collar in his mouth. He dropped it at 
his master’s feet, and as plainly as dumb language with eyes B® 
and tail could express it, begged to have it put on again. 


L.K.H. 


LITTLE DOG LED WAY IN STRANGE CITY 
GRACE CG D. FAVRE 


ITTLE FOLLETTE, “Heart’s Delight,” was born in 
Easter Sunday, 1903, and was our joy and pride 
or over thirteen years. 

During all those happy years she traveled safely and gladly GIVE THE BIRDS THE CRUMBS 


with us through twenty different countries, including Morocco, you should save every crumb till the little birds come, 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, Corsica, Malta, To your back-yard to search for their rations; 


Asia Minor, and the Holy Land. ¢ . For when wintry winds come you can give the birds some, 
_ Her beauty, intelligence, and affectionate ways won admira- While you’re sending great stores to the nations. 

tion and friendliness everywhere. In Barcelona, having ar- 
rived by an early train, we were taken to a Spanish hotel in a 


WHAT IS THE STORY OF THIS PICTURE? 


side street. Follette was carried in a covered basket. After When the chilly blasts blow o'er the cold winter _ 

a hurried toilet we went out for a long walk on the famous How can these feathered friends find a living’ 

“Rambla.” When luncheon time came neither of us could From the back door you know the crumbs you can throw; 

remember the name of the hotel or the street where it was located. Give these friends just “a bit” while you're giving. 
After some reflection I said: ‘I’ve heard dogs had an extra 

sense; perhaps Follette can find the way.” ‘‘Nonsense! She To be sure there’s no crown and you can win no renown, 

was taken into the hotel in her basket, and could not see any- When you give birds ihe crumbs from your table; 

thing at all on our way from the station,” was the reply. But the Lord will not frown with the snow coming down, 


Nevertheless, after amazing us by turning into narrow side 
streets and crossing two entirely different open squares, of 
which we recalled absolutely nothing, Follette ran straight tow of feathered 
: ibe who 
door our hotel ond stood there panting, as if Choose to slay he winter season; 

0 say, urry up, here we are! ; . 

Little Follette lies buried in the beautiful garden of the Beau- 

Rivage Hotel, in Ouchy, Switzerland, and she is still held in ° 


sweet remembrance. E. A. Woopwarp, in The Watchword 


Humane Day in Schools, Tuesday, April 22, 1919 


When you give these true friends what you're able. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN DATES 


O those readers who recall that in the 
February issue we announced the dates 
of BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK and 
HUMANE SUNDAY as from April 14 to 21, we 
wish to explain that after we had been notified 
that these were the accepted dates, it was dis- 
covered that they conflicted with very important 
anniversaries of the church which this year 
come much later than usual. The BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK and HUMANE SUN- 
DAY celebrations were therefore set for one 
week later, and are to be —BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK, from Monday, April 21, 
to Saturday, April 26, and HUMANE SUNDAY, 
April 27. Will all who have made any announce- 
ment of the dates, as printed in February, kindly 
see that corrections are made, especially in the 
press and among ministers. 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, APRIL 21-26 
HUMANE SUNDAY, APRIL 27 


IN THE EDITOR'S LIBRARY. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF REAL ANIMALS, 
Lorinda Munson Bryant. 


From the earliest days of sculpture and painting 
down to the present time animals and birds have 
been engaging subjects for the artist and sculptor. 
Beginning with the cranes and geese, donkeys and 
goats on the tombs of the Egyptians nearly 4009 B.c., 
the author has happily and only too hurriedly 
traversed a wide field giving us brief descriptions 
of the best known products of the brush and chisel, 
their present location, and some account of the 
famous artists who executed them. 


Ancient Greece and Rome bequeathed many a 
noble specimen of animal sculpture to modern 
museums and the horses, cattle, dogs, lions and 
wolves of the heroic age stand today in stone and 
marble among the world’s animal masterpieces. 
Superb are the works in animal art produced 
during the Renaissance. Owls, falcons, fish, ani- 
mals, both wild and domestic, were pictured by 
the foremost artists, and these fine canvasses are 
treasured today in scores of galleries in Italy, Spain, 
France and Holland. 

The later and present-day artists and sculptors 
still draw heavily on animal life for their subjects 
and not a few have gained renown in this field. 

There are eighty-nine illustrations in this inter- 
esting volume which give it perhaps its greatest 
value. They include the best in animal art wrought 
during the centuries down to the modern artists. 


154 pp. $1.50, net. John Lane Company, 
New York. 


FRANKLIN’S 
PICTURE 


on a postage stamp has 
long been a reminder 
that “4 penny saved 
is a penny earned.” 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an 
amount agreed upon. The rate of interest or 
amount of annuity will necessarily depend upon 
the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 
Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding 
the risks and waste of a will contest and ulti- 
mately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


THE teachers who are inculcating in the 
minds and hearts of the young the principles 
of mercy, compassion, square dealing and 
justice are the genuine American humane 
educators. They are making the world safer 
by making its future citizens immune to all 
forms of narrow, selfish and destructive radical- 
ism, just as healthy bodies are immune from the 
of disease. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 

Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
bier AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
R THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active itis $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


ONA mail AR SAVINGS 
STAMP 


let his picture remind 
you that 
$4.00 saved ts 
$5.00 earned 


THRIFT IS THE 


Keep on 
Saving 


| 
| 


at any 
Bank o or Postoffice 


KEY TO SUCCESS 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Edueation S.: 
at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face 
books) : — 
Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 50, June, 1917-May, 1918. $1.25. 
Humane Calendar for 1919 
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About the Horse 
Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 30 cents....paper 15 cts 


The Horse — Sores, Diseases, ete. 
Try Kindness — It Pays (mule)............. 30 “% “ 
Two Horses I have Known, Mary C. Yarrow. .40 “  “ 
The Folly of the Blinder ................ 25 


The Horse's Point of View in Winter, post card.1.00 ‘ 
Breaking Horses with Kindness... ... im“ « 
‘The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c. per doz:. 40" « 
Advice on Stable 100“ « 


The Lady of the oo sand the Delivery Horse, 
The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides)....... —° = 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)..... a" & 
About the Dog 
-Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts.......small 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease.... .60 ‘ 
What the Chained Dog Says ............... ma" 2 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts......... paper 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card .................-. $. 4 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... 
The Air-gun and the Birds’ ............... 40 " 
An Appeal to Every Woman ............... 40 ‘ 
About the Cat 

The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease.. . .$.60 per 100 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve........... 40 

The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. per doz..... 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards, 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts............... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts.. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts.. : 
The Minor Minor Prophets... .. 
The Cruelties of Trapping. ..... 
What is the Jack London Club ..... a eae 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, aw 3 : 


Directions for the Care of Swine . mo” 3 
Rules for the Care of Poultry ... a ie 
Ways of Kindness........... 
A Wise Fish .......... ao? = 
Prof, Frog’s Lecture... 
Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals) ... .25 “ 
A Word for our Woolly Friends............. . tome 
Humane Education 
‘Be Kind to Animals”’ pennants............. each 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley... .cloth, 25 cts. 
paper, 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 

Voices for the Eccothiccs, for Schools, ete..... cloth, 75 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations,............ paper, 25 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals... .. . $2.00 per 100 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them.............. 
Humane Day Exercises for 1918............- 150 “ * 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How F 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. . 1. 4 ” 
A Talk with Ghe 
Festival of Tender Mercies...............--- 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Dr. Leffing- 


“ 


WwW waded Children at Home and in School. ae 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance... .... .30 “ a 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy. . 25 * 
Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each...... 75 ets. per 100 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small, 5 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 


Songs of Happy Life (with music)............ each 40 cts. 
Band of Mercy 
How to Form Bands of Mercy..........-+-- 

No order by mail filled ie fon than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 


Where Is My Dog? ALONE 


By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, Bureau 
of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y. 50 cts. 


_ Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley $.25 per 100 
Buy 
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